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DALLAS — THE CITY — THE URBAN CENTER 


You're from Big D, My, Oh Yes. 
I mean Big D, — little a, dou-ble l-a-s, 
and that spells Dallas, where ev'ry home's a pal-ace, 
"Cause the sett-lers set-tle for no less 
Hoo-ray for Big D, — My, Oh Yes! 
*Big D" words & music by 
Kermit Bloomgarden & Lynn Loesser 
From Musical THE MOST HAPPY FELLOW 


When you're alone — and life is mak-ing you lone-ly, 
You can al-ways go — DOWN-TOWN. 
When you've got worries, all the noise and the hurry 
Scems to help, I know — DOWN-TOWN. 
Just list-en to the mu-sic of the taf-fic in the ci-ty. 
Lin-ger on the sidewalk where the ne-on signs are pre-tty. 
Now can you lose? The lights — are much brighter — there — 
You can for-get all your trou-bles, for-get all your cares, 
So go DOWN-TOWN — things’-"Il be great — when you're 
DOWN-TOWN. No fin-er place, — for sure, DOWN-TOWN, 
Ev-ry thing's wait-ing for you — DOWN-TOWN — you 
DOWN-TOWN, — DOWN-TOWN ... 
*Down-Town" words & music by 
Tony Hatch 


"We must dispel the idea, so widely and uncritically held, that 
cities are a kind of grand accident, beyond the control of the 
human will, and that they respond only to some immutable law. 
I contend that human will can be exercised effectively on our 
cities now, so that the form they take will be a true expression of 
the highest aspirations of our civilization. Given a clear vision of 
a design idea, the multiplicity of wills that constitutes our con- 
temporary democratic process can coalesce into positive, unified 
action on a scale large enough to change substantially the char- 
acter of a city." 

Edmund N. Bacon 

irchitect & Executive Director 


Philadelphia City Planning Commission 


Dallas, Its Statistics, Goals, Dreams, Life & Action Are Presented Pages 


9 to 22. 


A WEEKEND SHELTER 


WILLOWCREEK RANCH, STERLING COUNTY 
TEXAS ARCHITECTURE 1966 


FRANK D. WELCH, A.LA. ARCHITECT 


The client is the city-dwelling owner 
of a large ranch one hour's drive from 
his home in West Texas. He desired : 
simple place of retreat and shelter fo 
his family and friends during shor 
visits to the ranch. 


Photos by Ezra Stoller 
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A relatively high hillside site was 
selected to overlook the ranch and the 
lands beyond. Extreme and sudden 
variations in weather required the 
building to be flexible in its manner 
of protection. The owner discouraged 
the idea of a dwelling per se and 
asked that amenities be kept minimal. 
It was particularly necesary to avoid 
“cleverness” in a building with a pro- 
gram and site so unencumbered. 


A design of simple but strong shapes 
evolved as appropriate to the modest 
requirements and the vastness of the 
setting. Twenty foot wide walls at 
two sides roll open their full width to 
make a breezy pavilion or close to 
make a cave. 
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Though the building is "anchored" to the hillside by 
heavy masonry, the floor is lifted off grade to provide 
a clear overlook and maintain the site's natural char- 
acter. Å storage cupboard with sink is provided in the 
clerestory-lighted fireplace alcove where food is prepared. 
Stores include cots and bedrolls. A frame wall with a 
solid, counter-balanced projecting sash is opposite the 
alcove. 


The load bearing masonry walls are constructed of 
stone collected near the site. Weathered fir oil-rig 
“timbers” serve as beams for floor and roof. Roof and 
ceiling are fir 2 x 4's on edge, cut from weathered 
2 x 12's; floor is reinforced concrete. Siding on stud 
walls and steel framed rolling walls is untreated rough 
cedar. Decks are redwood; railings are steel. [ | 
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DALLAS COUNTY PLANNINNG ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


“In slightly over 100 years, since its creation, Dallas 
County has grown to a population of over one million 
people and transformed from a blackland agricultural 
center to one of the Nation's major urban centers." 


"In 1940, 61.2 square miles of Dallas County were rep- 
resented by the 16 incorporated municipalities—22 of 
which remain today. By 1965 there were 28 incorporated 
municipalities covering 593.9 square miles and holding 
an additional 177.1 square miles under annexation pro- 
ceedings. 


"During the early periods of metropolitan growth in 
Dallas County, the central city of Dallas was able to ex- 
pand through annexation to include much of the po- 
tential urban area which was readily available to munici- 
pal services. By the late 1950's, however, the pressure of 
growth in the suburban communities resulted in munici- 
pal expansion and annexation which ultimately sur- 
rounded the City of Dallas with other municipalities 
and fixed the area within which the central city could 
expand. The complex arrangement of urban units now 
occupying most of the territory of the County creates a 
vast number of planning and urban development prob- 
lems which will require a high degree of cooperation in 
the future if Dallas County is to retain and enhance the 
amenities which have made it attractive to urban de- 
velopment in the past. 


DALLAS COUNTY 
INCORPORATED AREAS — 1940 
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“In addition to the complex pattern of incorporated 
municipalities now spread over Dallas County, there are 
a number of independent school districts, drainage dis- 
tricts and levee districts superimposed over the County 
and municipal pattern, usually with little relationship to 
other jurisdictional lines. Over the complex arrangements 
of jurisdictional lines, the county commissioners’ precinct 
lines are drawn with only limited recognition of the 
other jurisdictions. Within the framework of complex 
and overlapping jurisdictional lines existing in Dallas 
County, it is becoming increasingly essential to plan and 
develop the entire County area as a unit. 


“The area must be considered as one economic and one 
urban unit which should be developed and arranged as 
a unit. No part of the area can long prosper and develop 
while other portions remain dormant or decline. Ac- 
tually, the economic and urban unit which requires over- 
all planning includes at least four-county Metropolitan 
Area and some adjacent counties with full consideration 
for the proximity and interrelationship with the Fort 
Worth Metropolitan Area. The large anticipated popula- 
tion growth in areas surrounding Dallas County poses 
uban planning problems which are generally beyond the 
jurisdiction of Dallas County and which, it can be as- 
sumed, the recently created Council of Governments will 
accept responsibility for pursuing.” 


DALLAS COUNTY 
INCORPORATED AREAS — 1965 


DALLAS 


ERIK JONSSON 


HONORARY MEMBER 


American Institute of Architects 


As former President and Chairman of Texas Instruments, 
Inc., as trustee and generous supporter of several colleges, 
universities and community institutions, and more lately 
as Mayor of Dallas, Erik Jonsson has been client, sponsor 
or initiator of a long list of major planning and building 
projects. A genuine concern for excellence, for perform- 
ance and for the quality of man’s environment character- 
ize this involvement as indeed they characterize the man. 


On the occasion of the honorary membership, Jonsson 
gave some insight into his appreciation for the role 
served by architecture in satisfying man’s needs and for 
those who practice this profe 


“Since the beginning of time men have speculated 
on how they might improve their lot, how they 
might attain for themselves, their families, and later 
the members of their community, some security, 
some way to leave behind them a mark and a better 
way of life for those who would follow. 


In looking at some of the ancient civilizations, it is 
easily possible to trace the progress of man through 
your wonderful profession, so old, that it goes back 
to one of the basic urges of the first man for shelter 
and protection. 


First, the simple, the mere shelter; later, a concept 
of line, of harmony, of proportion, of color which 
might do something for the mind and spirit of man, 
as well as to provide for protection against the ele- 
ments. 


At its 99th Annual Convention held 
this year in New York City, the 
American Institute of Architects recog- 
nized distinguished service of six 
prominent Americans to the profession 
of architecture. Among those so hon- 
ored was J. Erik Jonsson, Mayor of 
Dallas. The honorary membership 
recognizes Mayor Jonssons unique 
contribution to the American urban 
scene through his pioneering program 
of establishing comprehensive long 
range goals for a major American 
city. 


Then we see men beginning to engage in something 
that could at one time be called a profession. We 
see them inching slowly upward on the long, diffi- 
cult road against insuperable odds, seemingly at 
times lost in those clouds far beyond the power to 
see. Sometimes man in this hard climb paused for 
rest, refreshment, and renewal. 


Such a moment I think we have today. What you 
have done for the six of us who are with you for the 
receipt of a certificate and emblem which we shall 
cherish, is to put your arm around some who, in 
your view, have been professionals in their own 
fields, or have behaved in a professional manner and 
have seemed to understand what it is that you have 
strived so hard to do. 
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You in your annual inventory taking, your efforts 
to understand where you are, what you have done, 
who you are, and what you must do now, to do bet- 
ter, have paused for a moment to put your arms 
around a few people in friendship and in a certain 
feeling of empathy and brotherhood, and say, "We 
think you should be one of us.” 


And so, we in acknowledgement, feel a deep grati- 
tude, difficult to measure, much more than you 
know, I think, a very real thing that we shall wear 
with us always, which will cause us to look anew at 
the work you do in understanding of the great diffi- 
culty of achieving the nearest thing of perfection 
which men can. An appreciation even for those at- 
tempts well meant which end in frustration and fail- 
ure that we ourselves have known in our work so 
frequently, with so few peaks that have made us 
feel that perhaps we were getting a little closer to 
the degree of excellence for which we fought so 


hard. 


We, too, see in you the characteristics of the true 
professionals. We are proud to be part of what you 
tried to achieve.” 


Organizational and business ability, commitment to edu- 
cation as a instrument of social purpose and genuine love 
for his home city have long placed Jonsson in the fore- 
front of community leadership in Dallas. He has headed 
most of the city's major civic enterprises—several of them 
for more than one term. His membership and areas of in- 
terest span the field of responsible civic activity in Dallas 
and set a useful example for others who would serve their 
communities. 


Jonsson was appointed Mayor of Dallas in 1964 when the 
then incumbent resigned to stand for the Congress. He 
was elected to office in 1965 and in May 1967, having re- 
tired from active employment at Texas Instruments, was 
re-elected to a second full term. Thus, after an illustrious 
and rewarding business career, he has in his middle 
sixties turned to a demanding full-time career in public 
service. 


The office of mayor in a major American city is probably 
the least enviable public office of rank. It bears the lead- 
ing edge pressures of much of the change in modern 
urban life. American cities have in recent years come to 
face problems previously unknown in both size and type. 
Traditional responses to some of these problems no long- 
er serve as solutions. Even the youngest, richest and best- 
governed cities find themselves ill-prepared to cope with 
physical growth and deterioration, explosive social un- 
rest, ugly crime conditions, revenues declining in propor- 
tion to increases in costs and demands or services—these 
being only several among a long list of municipal prob- 
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lem areas. Without some long-range strategies to solve 
its problems and realize its assets, the city and each of 
its citizens stands vulnerable. 


Jonsson's business activities have been conducted in the 
context of goal-setting, planning and performance-review 
techniques characteristic of aggressive business enter- 
prises. After a short time in public office he voiced his 
concern for the lack of goals and plans for the city and 
the resulting reliance on expediency in public decision 
making. It was natural that he draw on his business 
background to suggest that Dallas undertake drawing up 
for itself an agenda of Goals for Dallas to cover very 
broad areas of public and private activities, to lay plans 
for pursuing these goals and to provide a mechanism for 
periodically assessing performance. 


In December, 1965, the Goals Program was set in mo- 
tion when the Mayor invited 25 men and women of Dal- 
las to join with him in planning this unique civic under- 
taking. Their aim was: 


"To develop a suitable and workable operating plan 
to bring together the talents of residents of our city 
and nearby communities in order for Dallas and its 
people to identify their overall needs and to set 
down ideals, visions, aims and long-term objectives." 


In the Goals for Dallas challenge (and subsequent pro- 
gram) lies a unique contribution in civic affairs. Ameri- 
can cities have in many instances, set out to draft long- 
range plans for one or several areas of interest. Such pro- 
grams have been initiated variously by governments, hy 
business groups and by civic organizations. Nowhere, 
however, has a city proposed to set long-range goals 
simultaneously in a dozen or more subject areas and to 
do so privately and through the means of the broadest 
possible citizen participation. 


On June 16, 1966 about 100 Dallas citizens convened at a 
pleasant resort in Salado, Texas to begin four days of in- 
tensive discussion and conferences with the purpose in 
mind to frame a set of Goals for Dallas which would then 
be laid before all citizens of Dallas for their considera- 
tion and response. The conferees included people from 
all parts of Dallas and the surrounding area, from all age 
groups, from many occupations and from various racial, 
religious and political groups. The Salado conference was 
the first major step of a prototype program designed to 
allow Dallas to take stock of its assets and its liabilities, 
and to set goals in a dozen general areas of the city's life. 


The conferees had come to the discussions forearmed 
with background reading—papers on pertinent subjects 
prepared for the purpose by other Dallas citizens and 
several books of general, but related interest—but with no 
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ERIK JONSSON 
HONORARY A.LA. 


pre-set or suggested goals. Each was encouraged to 
"argue, discuss, affirm, deny, add, subtract, but in the 
end come up with the truth." 


The Salado conference produced a document of proposed 
goals to which the conferees could give consensus. Ninety 
eight goals were proposed in the areas of Government of 
the City, Design of the City, Health, Welfare, Transpor- 
tation and Communications, Public Safety, Education, 
Cultural Activities, Recreation and Entertainment and 
The Economy of Dallas. These proposed goals were pub- 
lished and then brought to open public discussion over a 
six week period in thirty-three neighborhood meetings 
attended by some 6400 people. Results of these meetings 
and the sentiments voiced were documented in detail, 
summarized and made available to the Goals for Dallas 
conferees as the basis for a second conference—held Feb- 
ruary 10 and 11, 1967 in Arlington, Texas—at which the 
original goals were discussed and reviewed in the light 
of public consideration and response. At this meeting 
over 60% of the proposed goals were modified and 12 
new goals added. The results of this second Goals for 
Dallas Conference have been published as an expression 
of mutual aims of the citizens of Dallas. 


Thus was drawn to conclusion the first or goals-setting 
phase of the challenge Erik Jonsson offered. At the time 
of this writing organizational plans are being developed 
for the second or planning phase. And the ground work 
is being laid for the third or performance-review phase. 
During the second (planning) phase the goals as written 
will be analyzed to determine their costs, priorities, time- 
tables and implementation. As before, this will be done 
through broad citizen participation and the studies fi- 
nanced through private contributions. 


When the Goals Program was initiated in late 1965, there 
was no assurance that a program of this nature would 
succeed. It was not known whether the citizens of a major 
American city could work together to reach consensus on 
Goals covering all major facets of an urban environment. 
It has now been demonstrated that this is possible and 
there is the good prospect that programs to achieve these 
Goals can be developed with broad citizen participation. 
Successful continuation of the Goals Program should ac- 
crue to Dallas the following results: 
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. Dallas will have a set of Goals developed with the 
help of thousands of citizens, along with schedules 
and costs for their attainment and a system for 
their periodic assessment and revision. These will 
serve as guides for many organizations—public and 
private—as well as for individuals. 


. Thousands of citizens will have participated direct- 
ly in the goalsetting and scheduling process and 
will feel that they have a stake in molding the fu- 
ture of Dallas. These participants can be expected 
to assume some responsibility for seeing that the 
Goals are achieved. 


. Hundreds of volunteer workers from all sections of 
the city will have participated directly and sub- 
stantially in the Goals Program. These people will 
constitute a source of community leadership. 


. The participation. of residents of neighboring cities 
and communities will result in a greater sense of 
community in the entire metropolitan area. 


. Publication of the results of the program coupled 
with the experiences of the volunteers will provide 
a source of assistance to other communities. 


As Mayor Jonsson so succinctly stated in the Preface of 
the book, Goals for Dallas. 


“Shall we deal adequately with the future, or be run 
over by it? Dealing with today's problems, do we 
keep the long-term in perspective and strive not to 
do things future generations must undo at great 
cost? Do we have in mind the need for the closest 
possible relationship between the city's aims and 
those of the individuals who comprise it?” 


“ 


.. we must dream no small dreams. We must en- 
vision great, ambitious, difficult goals. Yet our ob- 
jectives must be within our reach—if we are diligent, 
durable, faithful and willing to make sacrifices de- 
manded by any worthwhile achievement.” 


The comprehensive viewpoint at the base of Goals for 
Dallas and the manifest appreciation and encouragement 
for excellence in design and building gives to the archi- 
tectural profession a most valuable friend and welcome 
member in Erik Jonsson, Hon. AIA. L-] 
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Environment: Å Key to Greatness 


Dallas is a great city. This we all recognize. But it 
can become much greater still. It can become one of the 
unique and memorable cities of the world—a place where 
its citizens will lead rich, gratifying lives, where visi- 
tors will want to return again and again, where future 
generations will reap a heritage of the values that make 
life worthwhile. 


Already Dallas is doing many things on many fronts to in- 
sure this heritage of greatness. We are taking a long and 
introspective look at our problems and potentials and, 
through the oustanding Goals for Dallas program, are de- 
vising sound methods for strengthening our educational 
systems, our cultural institutions, our health and welfare 
services, our recreational facilities, our transportation, our 
commerce and industry, and many other aspects of our 
private and civic lives. We are endeavoring to build more 
effective government, in cooperation with other communi- 
ties in the region. We are making rapid strides toward 
insuring a diversified business climate and a healthy 
economy for the decades to come. We are embarking on 
a new venture to spread the good names and the good 
deeds of Dallas throughout the nation and world. 


Yet much remains to be done. An essential area which 
requires immediate additional effiort and planning is 
the physical design of Dallas. Nothing exerts more in- 
fluence on the beauty, vitality, interest, character and 
quality of a city than its design and architecture. This 
is even truer of a new Southwestern city like Dallas, 
which is largely devoid of natural scenery and historical 
landmarks. Our environment is made up almost entirely 
of buildings and other man-made structures, so how 
they are designed and how effectively they function has 
a great deal to do with our city's looks, appeal, and 
liveability. 


We cannot afford to lose any more time in developing 
a coordinated plan to make Dallas a more beautiful and 
effective city now and in the future, for all around us 
the walls are rising, the city is being built—too often in 
an uncoordinated and uncontrolled way. We are de- 
signing by default instead of summoning our vitality, our 
wealth, our resources, our talents and our human vision 
lo create a design plan that will give Dallas quality and 
character all its own. 


With this in mind, and to augment the design proposals 
made in the Goals for Dallas, the Dallas Chapter of the 
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DESIGNS FOR DALLAS 


Designs for Dallas: A series of civic planning concepts 
created by the Dallas Chapter, American Institute of Architects 
in cooperation with the Greater Dallas Planning Council 


American Institute of Architects has joined hands with 
the Greater Dallas Planning Council to produce this 
series of vital new design suggestions for Dallas. Stimulus 
for the program, entitled Designs for Dallas, grew out 
of the Planning Council's Dallas Design Committee and 
was prepared under its sponsorship. The projects in this 
program have been conceived and designed by various 
architectural firms in Dallas as a civic service. Purposely, 
they have been done anonymously. 


Designs for Dallas is not intended to be a master plan 
or for that matter even a formal proposal. It is, rather, 
a series of suggestions to show what could be done to 
improve the physical design of our city, a group of ex- 
citing ideas to stimulate thinking and hopefully to 
bring about cohesive action that will develop and im- 
plement a formal plan. 


Architects are the logical citizens to take the lead in such 
a design program, for architects are far more than just 
designers of buildings, “exterior decorators.” They should 
be recognized as planners of our entire environment and 
utilized for their abilities to produce a coordinated de- 
sign concept viewed, planned and dreamed in terms of 
the city's total desires and needs. 


Execution of a bold and far-reaching design plan will 
require the close cooperation and working together of 
all the design professions—the city planner, the archi- 
tect, the landscape architect, the engineer, and many 
others. Beyond that, it will require the action of the 
governments of Dallas and surrounding communities, 
which alone have the authority and the ability to see 
that a design program is put into effect and realized. 
This in turn rests on the understanding and directive 
of a concerned citizenry. 


In short, we must have imagination and sensitivity to 
create a plan and coordination and authority to execute 
it, if we are to make Dallas the unique and memorable 
city to which we aspire. 


Enjoyment of our environment is much of our human 
joy in living. If we carelessly allow our community to 
settle for makeshifts in its physical design and function, 
we impoverish our lives, regardless of our personal wealth. 
Like the Athenians in the Golden Age, we should wish 
to live richly rather than to be rich. To have beautiful 
and well-planned surroundings is an end in itself, and 
well worth unceasing effort. 
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Develop a six-mile-long hike and bike A HIKE AND BIKE 
trail along the banks of Turtle Creek, 


from Highland Park to the Trinity 
basin. 


Acquire land, by condemnation if 
necessary, to build greenways, parks 


and pedestrian walk-ways in down- 
town Dallas. 


Enhance apartment neighborhoods by 
removing grid street patterns, making 
streets into landscaped malls, and cir- 
culating automobile traffic through 
existing parking areas. 


Protect and improve residential neigh- 

borhoods through loop street patterns, 

traffic re-routing, secluded commercial 

developments and new recreational ee 
— 


facilities. <a 


ar. 


Conserve some of the useful and archi- 
tecturally significant buildings in Dal- 
las—including Millermore, the Union 
Terminal, the Kirby Building, old 
Courthouse, old City Hall, Scottish Rite 
Temple and First Presbyterian Church. 
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HOUSING AT PERIPHERY 


HOUSING AT THE CORE 


DOWNTOWN LIVING PLANNED FOR PEOPLE 


Develope residential facilities downtown that would have 
neighborhood-like atmosphere by separation of cars and 
people and links for pedestrians between apartment build- 


ings, cultural and recreational facilities, parks, and of- 


fice buildings. 


A LAKE FOR DOWNTOWN DALLAS 
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Build a downtown lake by dam- 
ming one of the locks of the proposed 
Trinity canals, which would create a 
lake stretching between the two levees 
and from Corinth to Continental—al- 
most as large as White Rock and only 
blocks from the central business dis- 
trict. The lake would have facilities 
for watersports and other recreation, 
waterfront amusements and marinas; 
farther up the Trinity canal would be 
a long scenic strip park. 


Create a link from the lake to the 
edge of the present downtown district, 
to contain a mixing of commercial, 
civic, cultural, sports, recreation and 
residential facilities—including a per- 
forming arts hall and a new sports 
stadium. 


Create a scenic link from the zoo to 
Fair Park by way of the south shore 
of the new lake, to contain new com- 
mercial and cultural facilities mixed 
with parking and preserved landmarks 
along Forest and Grand, with an over- 
head gondola ride providing passage 
from the zoo to the Fairgrounds. 
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FREEWAYS 


Develop a coordinated approach to 
the planning and design of freeways, 
to prevent their interference with 
existing neighborhoods and to en- 
hance their workability. 


Create a new rapid transit. system— 
DART (Dallas Area Rapid Transit) 
which would utilize existing radial 
freeway routes for its lines. 


Make the present Union Terminal into 
a multi-purpose transportation center, 
housing rail lines, bus terminals, a 
heliport, ticketing facilities for the 
new regional airport, a rapid transit 


terminal, and parking. 


Improve existing strip commercial de- 
velopments by separating local and 
through traffic, coordinating archi- 
tectural styles, and providing for pe- 
destrian circulation. 


Utilize the art of graphics for Dallas 
street and directional signs, similar 
to those now adopted throughout 
Europe, which transmit their informa- 
tion by pictures instead of words. 


“Designs for Dallas" has not been 
conceived as a master plan or even as 
formal proposals, but rather as a 
series of ideas showing what can be 
done to improve the physical design 
of the city. They are intended to 
create excitement, stimulate thinking, 
and bring about cohesive action that 
will develop and implement a strong 
new planning program for the entire 


area. is 
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GOALS FOR DALLAS 


GOALS ARE ENDS TO BE ACHIEVED; PLANS ARE THE MEANS TO ACHIEVE THEM 
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Basic to the Goals for Dallas program is the God-given dignity and worth of 
man. It is conceived in the interests of all segments of the citizenry. Our re- 
ligious heritage, which has provided the moral, ethical and spiritual founda- 
tions upon which civilization is built, also informs and sustains the Goals for 
Dallas program. Indeed, moral and spiritual values intertwine with secular 
concerns, uniting in the ability to achieve the good life — based on universal 
justice and full opportunity — envisioned for every citizen of Dallas. Let our 
citizenship recognize spiritual convictions as values to be respected and com- 
mended. To make our city strong physically and economically is a worthy 
goal. To make ourselves and our city strong morally and spiritually will under- 
gird all that we do. 


The Goals for Dallas study charges every citizen with far-reaching responsi- 
bilities for the implementation of goals and values which give rise to a more 
humane society. Through dialogue and discussions the Goals for Dallas pro- 
gram cap become a reality as citizens come to know better both themselves 
and the needs of others. Let us, therefore, affirm these Goals and seek con- 
tinuous growth in the development of a just, righteous and compassionate 
society. 

Second Goals for Dallas Conference 

February 10-11, 1967 


Here are the Goals for Dallas determined by Dallas citi 
zens after carnest study, deliberation and discussions. 


This program began with the selection of thirteen local 
writers by the Goals for Dallas Planning Committee. 
With the help of many Dallas citizens and authorities of 
national prominence, these Essayists undertook compre- 
hensive examinations of current conditions in our city 
and reported thereon in separate papers. Thereafter, the 
Goals Planning Committee chose from Dallas and its en- 
virons additional men and women of diverse back- 
grounds, creeds, races, viewpoints, interests, cultures and 
occupations to represent all Dallas citizens and to draft 
goals in all areas of mutual concern. 


The First Conference of this group was held in June, 
1966, and the recommended Goals and Essays were pub- 
lished in September, 1966, in a volume entitled GOALS 
FOR DALLAS: Submitted for Consideration by Dallas 
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tinuously examine our government to assure that it is 
sufficiently representative and responsive to the needs of 
the area and its people. With the rapid growth and 
changing complexion of our metropolitan area, we should 
seek the voluntary cooperation of governmental entities 
to provide for consolidation and joint supervision of 
duplicated and overlapping services and functions now 
provided by contiguous jurisdictions. 


The reputation of Dallas as a well-governed city 
has been earned because our government has 
been responsible. For Dallas, the Council-Man- 
ager type of government has been effective; 
nevertheless, our constantly changing patterns 
of urban life and increasing concentrations of 
population present unprecedented policy and 
administrative challenges, growing financial 
burdens and ever-broader social responsibilities. 
We must prepare to meet them. 


Citizens. There were two printings of the book and a 
total of 17,000 ultimately was distributed. The books 
were studied in scores of discussion meetings attended by 
several thousand citizens prior to neighborhood meetings 
which churches, clubs, chambers of commerce, PTA's 
and other groups helped to organize. 


Thirty-three meetings were held in November and De- 
cember, 1966, attended by 6,380 people. There were 
neighborhood meetings throughout the city of Dallas; 
meetings in nearby communities; and meetings of high 
school students and college students. At each one, partici- 
pants were divided into six discussion groups. Each 
group reviewed in detail two of the 12 sets of recom- 
mended Goals. The discussion groups then came together 
in a general session to report their conclusions. Votes 
were taken and recorded on changes or additions recom- 
mended in the Goals. Stenographic reporters were pres 
ent to make verbatim records of the proceedings of each 
general session. Ultimately, these transcripts were consoli- 
dated in a 260-page summary report and used as the 
basis for revision of the Goals in the Second Goals for 


Dallas Conference held February 10-11, 1967. 


THE ECONOMY OF DALLAS 


Balance and soundness in the economic growth of Dallas 
must be preserved. The human energies and skills, physi- 
cal resources and technological capabilities of our area 
should be intelligently, imaginatively and boldly em- 
ployed to develop existing resources and institutions and 
to attract new industry. 


HEALTH 


The physical and mental well-being of its citizens is a 
major Dallas goal. Without health the individual cannot 
attain fully his potentials for his own benefit or the bene- 
fit of the community. The problems of health are com- 
plex and interrelated but their solution is a challenge we 
must meet to have the kind of city we envision. 


Of the 98 general and specific Goals proposed 
in the First Goals Conference, 62 Goals, or over 
60 percent, were changed in the Second Con- 
ference. Modifications ranged from minor edi- 
torial changes to complete rewording. Twelve 
new Goals were added, and four of the Goals 
were divided into two separate statements. WELFARE 
Through the contribution of a tremendous number of 
hours by many citizens and the splendid cooperation of 
Dallas newspapers, radio and television stations, advertis- 
ing agencies and other communications media, the Goals 
for Dallas Program has been able to reach this point. 


Dallas must assure its indigent and needy at least mini- 
mum requirements for food, clothing, medical care, pro- 
fessional counseling and housing — with reasonable ac- 
cess thereto — through a social welfare program admin- 
istered with compassionate respect for the dignity of man. 
An integral function of our welfare administration should 
be to identify and eliminate conditions which produce 
and perpetuate the need for welfare services. A further 
purpose of welfare administration must be to make recip- 
ients self-reliant and thereby convert beneficiaries into 
contributors. 


Truly the best of the democratic process has been evi- 
denced in the construction of Goals for Dallas. As a con- 
sequence, perhaps thousands of people care more deeply 
.and personally about their city. Their voices determined 
the Goals set forth herein. 


Though the primary concern of both public and 
private social welfare agencies is our indigent, 
needy and handicapped, Dallas’ services must 
extend to all citizens. Recipients of these serv- 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY 


General Goal 


For the present, Dallas should maintain the Council- 
Manager form of government. Our city is the largest in 
the nation under this type of government. We should con- 
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ices should be required to pay for them in 
whole or in part as financial circumstances per- 
mit. 


THE DESIGN OF THE CITY 


We demand a city of beauty and functional fitness that 
enhances the quality of life for all its people. Å series of 
studies and plans must be made which will become a con- 
tinuing dynamic, living design for our city. 


The studies will design our city in stages and at 
many scales. Some of the plans will be regional, 
some for a single neighborhood and some will 
even be for small things like benches for pedes- 
trians. The plans will provide guideposts for 
personal and business decisions, not only 
through codes and ordinances, but by furnish- 
ing information which makes possible better- 
informed decisions, and by designs which in- 
fluence change through force of ideas and ex- 
ample. The citizen must have a positive and ac- 
tive role: saying what he wants, making sugges- 
tions, understanding community problems and 
supporting programs which pursue common 
purposes. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Every young person in Dallas should have the very best 
education possible to assure his development as a well. 
adjusted individual and a responsible citizen. His inter- 
ests, talents and skills must be directed, encouraged and 
developed, in a school system which ranks with those of 
the highest quality in the nation, to enable him to pursue, 
as qualified, his education beyond the high school and to 
enjoy a useful, fruitful and satisfying life. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Dallas and the North Texas area — possessing the neces- 
sary population, economic wealth, human resources and 
the nucleus of a university-college complex — can and 
must become one of the great education centers of the 
nation. We should provide the intellectual. atmosphere 
and programs to meet the higher educational needs of in- 
dividuals, to expand knowledge through research at all 
levels, to strengthen our economy and to make our lives 
more meaningful and satisfying. All programs should be 
of high quality, with graduate programs reaching to be- 
come steeples of excellence. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION 


Our way of life is constantly being altered by technolog- 
ical and social changes. Increasingly, people seek educa- 
tional opportunities to assist in obtaining employment, 
re-employment and job advancement. People also want 
to learn for personal enrichment and to keep up with 
developments in their fields of interest. Therefore, each 
person in our community, throughout his life and regard- 
less of educational status, must have the opportunity to 
continue his education. 
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CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


To assure a heightened sense of the drama, beauty and 
spiritual values of life, and a deeper appreciation for 
them, Dallas should provide a lively cultural environ- 
ment for its citizens. We should continue to develop 
selected activities in the performing and fine arts, with 
the quality of cultural programs to be steadily improved, 
for excellence is our goal. To inspire a greater apprecia- 
tion of cultural activities, people should have the oppor- 
tunity to know, understand and experience the pleasures 
of such pursuits. 


RECREATION AND ENTERTAINMENT 


Each person in our community should have access to a 
wide range of recreational activities. By day or at night, 
indoors and out, free and commercial, everyone must be 
able to find active or passive recreation as a spectator or 
a participant. Recreational facilities and programs ade- 
quate to satisfy the individual's needs should be acces- 
sible and reasonable in cost. Such programs are especial- 
ly desirable to keep the young constructively occupied, 
satisfy the special needs of older people and to be en- 
joyed by families together. 

Play is natural to man. It is not merely an 

escape from the pressure of urban life or a 

using up of leisure time, but also a necessity 

for man's health and a joy in itself. Recreation- 

al facilities are now too few and our population 

growth will bring even greater demands. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Dallas must recognize and improve its position as a 
major transportation. and communications center. In 
order that we may continue lo grow and compete suc- 
cessfully with other metropolitan regions, we should work 
constantly to improve transportation and communica- 
tions facilities. Within the city and the region, people 
must be able to move rapidly, pleasantly, safely and eco- 
nomically from their homes to work, to schools, to shop- 
ping areas and to recreational and cultural facilities. 
Transportation of goods within the city and region should 
be efficient without interfering with the citizen's enjoy- 
ment of his city. 


PUBLIC SAFETY 


Each citizen must be assured the opportunity to enjoy 
life in our community in peace and free of fear from 
criminal acts and preventable disasters. At the same time, 
we urge renewed recognition of the responsibilities of 
the individual in and to an urban society. We also seek 
wider understanding and appreciation for law and police 
authority as essential instrumentalities for living together. 
To meet constant challenges to public order and personal 


security inherent in rapid population expansion and in- 


creasing urbanization, we should strengthen each of those 
agencies charged with the responsibilities of assuring 
public safety. Educational and other programs in all 
fields of public safety should place emphasis on preven- 
tive measures and facilities, both public and private. M 
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DALLAS 


AT THE 


CROSSROADS 


We have grown and prospered in Dallas because our 
people have had vision — the vision and will to build 
and prepare for the future! That vision, that spirit to 
keep ahead, has earned Dallas the symbol of leadership 
among the cities of the nation. We are at the cross- 
roads now with a challenge to build for even a brighter 
future — to be prepared for tomorrow. Keep Dallas stand- 
ing tall among the cities of our land . . . a good place to 
live with jobs and opportunities for all of us . . . our 
children, and their children. For only 70€ a month (on a 
$10,000 home) Dallas can move forward . . . your 
future upward. 


On August 8, 1967, the citizens of Dallas approved the 
Bond Issue. Dallas’ future is now moving forward. Many 
dreams will become reality & new goals will be set. 


$175,000,000.00 


THE 14 PROPOSALS FOR DALLAS' PROGRESS 
REVENUE BONDS 
(self-liquidating, requiring no tax support) 


Amount of 
proposed issue 


Waterworks Improvements and Expansion 
Bonds $15,226,000 
Sanitary Sewer System Improvement and 
Expansion Bonds 

GENERAL OBLIGATION BONDS 

(requiring tax support) 

Street Improvement. Bonds 
Includes advance planning for comprehensive 


17,000,000 


$44,323,000 


downtown transportation system 

Combined Municipal Services Building Bonds 23,900,000 
Municipal Services Center, Underground 

Parking Garage, Disaster Shelter and Park 


Plaza Bonds 15,000,000 
Fair Park Improvement Bonds . 12,600,000 
Storm Sewer and Related Bridge Improve- 

ment Bonds 11,851,000 


Memorial Auditorium and Convention Center 


Bonds 9,000,000 


Park Improvement Bonds — 7,875,000 
14 major elements in program, including 20 

new lighted tennis courts, 13 lighted ball dia- 

monds, 15 swimming pools, improvements at 

t city golf courses, 5 major buildings, 12 ad 

ditional neighborhood park sites, play lots, 

Marsalis Zoo improvements, White Rock im- 
provements; Thanksgiving Square develop 

ment: Lake Ray Hubbard park facilities; 

greenbelt ¢ xpansion. 

Regional Airport Bonds sos 7,500,000 
Funds to match those already expended by 

the City of Fort Worth to buy land for the new 

Dallas-Fort Worth airport, designed to be the 

world's finest. 

Street Improvement Bonds for the City's 

Neighborhood Development of People and 

Property Program Areas 6,900,000 
Neighborhood Service Center Building Bonds 500,000 
Library Bonds 2,325,000 
Fire Station Bonds s 1,000,000 
Construct 6 fire stations, buy site and develop 

plans for training academy. 


Total $175,000,000 
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CREDITS: Office building and Warehouse, The Trident Company, Richardson, Texas. Architect Brown & Keller, AIA, Dallas. Marblecrete contractor: Ray Boyd Plaster & Tile Company, Garland 
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PROBLEM: SOLUTION: 
Produce handsome Use Marblecrete. 


exterior walls without It's a white cement stucco 
spending a fortune. with colorful stone embedded. 


For illustrating the advantages of Marblecrete, the 
picture above is a fortunate one. It shows the 
handsome result possible with Marblecrete. And it 
suggests the simplicity of its application. 


Marblecrete is white cement stucco into which 

stone or stone chips is gunned. The color and 
texture possibilities are unlimited. Not only can most 
any stone be used, but the bedding coat of Trinity 
White cement stucco can be tinted to any color 

that blends with or complements the stone that 

is to be used. 


Marblecrete is not new, but architects today seeking 
a handsome effect at low cost are using it more 
effectively than ever in the past. For information 

on its possibilities talk to your local stucco or 
plastering contractor. 


MAKE MARBLECRETE WITH 
K 3 , PORTLAND CEMENT 
TUM fih MASONRY CEMENT 


A product of GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 4400 Republic National Bank Tower, Dallas, Texas 75201 


Offices: Houston * Tampa - Miami + Chattanooga - Fort Wayne - Kansas City. Kan. * Fredonia. Kan. * Los Angeles 
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Wilson, Morris, Crain & Anderson, Architect 


A NEW SPACE SAVING APPROACH IN HIGH-RISE CONSTRUCTION 


The new 27 story Houston Lighting & Power Company building will, when completed, 
add a new space saving approach to high-rise construction 

With 7,450 tons of Mosher fabricated steels including A-514 mod. (100,000 psi), 
A-441 (50,000 psi) high strength steels saving valuable floor space lost in using con 
ventional steels and the first use of new fabricated Jumbo Columns rolled from 
A-514 mod. (100,000 psi) high strength steels, the necessary strength and support 
with consistent column size from the ground floor level to the roof is maintained 

Giving a new dimension in steel construction and architectural design, to the new 
Houston Lighting & Power building setting new standards for today's construction 

tomorrow with Mosher The Sky's The Limit 


Walter P. Moore, Structural Engineer 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT: 
3910 Washington Ave., Houston. 
OTHER PLANTS: 

Dallas, Lubbock, 

San Antonio, Shreveport, Tyler 


STEEL COMPANY uci of steel since 1885 


HEALTH ENVIRONMENT 


The AIA Committee on the Health 
Environment, assisted by a grant from 
the National Institute of Mental Health, 
will sponsor a workship on program- 
ming the community mental health 
center, October 2-3, 1967 in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


The workshop is intended primarily 
for the education of architects inter- 
ested in design of comprehensive com- 
munity mental health centers and re- 
lated facilities. 


Å registration fee of $35 will be 
charged, and attendance will be limited 
to the first 150 applicants. Registra- 
tion forms and program information 
are available from Mrs. Marilyn Lud- 
wig at the Octagon, 1735 New York 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


LIFE SAFETY CODE 


Å new edition of the Life Safety Code 
(NFPA No. 101), widely used in con- 
junction with building codes and as 
the basis for laws and regulations pro- 
tecting the public from fire in build- 
ings, has just been published by the 
National Fire Protection Association. 


The Life Safety Code covers construc- 
tion, protection and occupancy fea- 


tures to minimize danger to life from 


fire, smoke, fumes or panic hefore 
buildings are vacated. It specifies the 
number, size and arrangement of exit 
facilities to pemit prompt escape in 
case of fire and other emergencies, hut 
goes far beyond the matter of exits in 
providing for life safety in a variety 
of hazardous situations. 


Copies of the 1967 edition of the 
"Code for Safety to Life from Fire in 
Buildings and Structures" (NFPA No. 
101, 228 pages, $1.50) are available 
from the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston, Mass. 02110. 
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28th ANNUAL MEETING 


Texas Society of Architects 


RICE HOTEL, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


OCTOBER 18, 19, 20 


SILICONE 
RUBBER ROOFING 


UNLIMITED FREEDOM OF DESIGN! 
UNEQUALED QUALITY OF PERFORMANCE! 


General Electric, known throughout the industry for its 
rugged Silicone Construction Sealants, has developed 
another superior building material . . . Silicone Rubber 
Roofing. 


For the practical-minded architect, Silicone Rubber 
Roofing is the ultimate roof coating . . . tough, durable, 
economical, blister-free, and very easy and inexpensive 
to apply or repair. It assures maximum resistance to 
sunlight, weathering, aging, ozone, oxidation and tem- 
perature extremes, and remains flexible from —65°F 
to 3009F. 


For the imaginative architect, G-E Silicone Rubber Roof- 
ing opens whole new vistas of roof design. Whether roof 
lines are elliptical, straight-pitched or parabolic . . . and 
whatever the angle of the roof plane ... Silicone Rubber 
Roofing will meet your architectural requirements. 


If you'd like more facts about this flexible, economical 
roofing or need assistance with your particular roofing 
problem, call The Emerson Company, experts in the field 
of construction plastics, Do it today! 


THE EMERSON COMPANY 


Box 52218 + Houston, Texas 77052 + CA8-2387 


There's nothing new or exciting 
about brick... except... 
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like in this new college complex: 


The use of an Acme Brick Double Wall System 
in curtain walls simplifies growth plans for the new Bee County 
College buildings at Beeville, Texas. 


First of all, construction time was saved. Walls were finished as 
they were topped out. The use of Acme King Size Brick meant the 
laying of 1/3 fewer brick. And brick can be removed for future 
expansions without jeopardizing the structures 


Two more plusses: Insurance rates will be lower because of 
Double Wall Brick construction, and utility costs will be held to a 


minimum because of the superior insulative qualities. ACM E 


And the beauty, warmth and informality desired by the archi- BRICK 
tect is there right from the start. 


Nothing new or exciting? Look again! 


ABILENE * AMARILLO * AUSTIN * BEAUMONT * CORPUS CHRISTI * DALLAS * FT WORTH * HOUSTON * LONGVIEW * LUBBOCK * MIDLAND * SAN ANTONIO * WICHITA FALLS 


BRICK 
DOUBLE WALL 


SYSTEM Highway Beautification Act 


Congress was asked today by The American Institue of Architects to make 
“design concept teams" of specialists a required part of the Federal Govern- 
ment's interstate roads program. 


AIA first vice president, George E. Kassabaum, of St. Louis, Mo., told the 
Senate Committee on Public Works that architects were “convinced that this 
approach will produce a highway that is a part of the community, rather than 
one that takes the community apart." 


Design concept teams are panels of engineers, economists, sociologists, planners 
and architects who focus on the *complete social, economic and physical im- 
ARCHITECT-ENGINEER/ pact" that a given freeway or expressway corridor will have on a community. 


Weine nete ae i ada Kassabaum pointed to the increasing physical and social upheaval caused by the 
CONTRACTOR/RICKS CONSTRUCTION CO urban freeway and said something can and should be done to eliminate high- 


OWNER/BEE COUNTY COLLEGE way-city conflicts. Specifically, he suggested that a major change be made in 
procedures now used for selecting the corridor, delineating the specific location 
and designing the highway. 

The seven one-story buildings, totaling i 

120,000 sq. ft. of floor space, have 10" The concept team is being tested on a 20-mile segment of the Interstate Freeway 

brick double walls: library-adminis- System in central Maryland. Citing the Baltimore Design Concept Team as a 

tration, fine arts-auditorium, science, “new and constructive approach toward placing and designing a metropolitan 

physical education, vocational, shop, highway," Kassabz rged that such a te *be required by the Federal 
central mechanical plant. pena AUA ust oii ae M 2m aed y " 
Government for the design of all future segments of the Interstate System." 

The photograph above shows the Such an approach will “produce a highway that is a part of the community, 

simplicity of Double Wall construction: rather than one that takes the community apart," he said. 

the finished outer wythe, the cavity 

(which may be insulated), and the 

inner wythe which gives the beauty 

of exposed brick 


Design opportunities in highway safety have not been fully exploited, nor are 
highway engineers making use of significant breakthrough in lighting, break- 
away light and sign structures, and similar innovations. 
For complete information on design, 
engineering and construction of brick The fact of the matter is that good design cannot be prescribed. The design 
double walls and brick bearing walls, Tee , s g oe ea ; 
mail the coupon. opportunities which a highway represents. do not derive from any text book 
or code. Of course, there are reasonable’ guidelines, but the greatest design 
success is the product of specialized skills. If the Federal and state highway 
departments would only utilize the design skills that are now available, we are 
convinced the highways would be safer and less disruptive," Kassabaum 
concluded. 


Senate Public Works Committee Chairman, Jennings Randolph (D-W.Va.) 
termed the AIA suggestion *an extremely constructive proposal" and directed 


Acme Brick Company 
P. O. Box 425 
Fort Worth, Texas 76101 


his staff to explore its potential. 


Senator Joseph Tydings (D-Md.) was even more emphatic. He said he com- 
— pletely agreed with the Design Concept Team approach and advocated its 


NAME Å å ` à i 

adoption by the Federal Government either by law or by regulation. 
FIRM TES : j : . . . . 

Other points made by the AIA witness concerned improving the effectiveness of 
ADURESS E the Highway Beautification Act. Kassabaum recommended repeal of the manda- 


tory just compensation requirement of the Beautification Law on the grounds 
2 A i that it was disruptive of state efforts to control billboards and junkyards under 
eim the police power. He also suggested that the entrances to cities and towns not 
be excluded from the purview of the beautification law, as is presently the case. 
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More high-quality Armco Buildings for Houston EN 


Armco Portable Classrooms 
alleviate overcrowding 


In 1966 the Houston Independent School District purchased 138 Armco Portable Class- 
rooms to supplement the city's permanent school facilities and to take care of expand- 
ing and shifting enrollments. Why Armco? Because these small steel buildings have 
the same high-quality features of the many other Armco Buildings in the Houston area 

ATTRACTIVENESS—Brightly colored Sculptured SreeLox* Wall Panels with clean 
lines unbroken by unsightly through-wall fasteners form the exterior. Inside, Armco 
Buildings can be finished to suit your tastes 

ECONOMY—Reasonable original price, plus assurance of low maintenance costs 
for years to come, made possible by sturdy steel construction and factory baked-on 
wall panel finishes 

SWIFT, SURE CONSTRUCTION—Armco Steel Corporation's experience and repu- 
tation in the steel building industry is complimented by your local Armco Building 
Dealer's ability to erect the right type of structure of virtually any size for your specific 
needs—whether it be for education, manufacture, storage or commercial activities 

For more information on the Armco Building System, write Armco Steel Corporation, 
Metal Products Division, P. O. Box 1939, Houston, Texas 77001. Offices also in Austin, 
Dallas and San Antonio 


makes 
products 
better 
for you 


ARMCO Metal Products Division 


Owner: Houston Independent School District, Houston, Texas 
Armco Dealer: Robert R. Sloan Company, Houston, Texas 


T HE Texas Architectural Foundation offers scholar- 


ships in architectural education and sponsors research 
in the profession. Contributions may be made as me- 


morials: a remembrance with purpose and dignity. 


TEXAS ARCITECTURAL FOUNDATION 
327 PERRY-BROOKS BUILDING AUSTIN 


Presidents Committee 


Employment of Handicapped 


A blind electrician who installs electri- 
cal outlets in tract houses, a retarded 
kitchen worker who supervises “norm- 
al" employees and a cerebral palsy 
victim who is an electronics genius 
comprise a cross section of millions of 
handicapped Americans who are not 
handicapped on the job. These em- 
ployees have a fine attendance record 
and better-than-average safety record. 
As a general rule, retarded workers 
have much greater tolerance for repeti- 
tive, short cycle tasks than normal 
workers. 


While more and more employers are 
hiring the handicapped in spite of 
their disabilities, some hire workers 
because of their handicaps. For in- 
stance, a chemical firm in Florida em- 
ploys the blind to judge taste and 
odor of synthetic flavoring and per- 
fume chemicals, finds them four times 
more effective than sighted workers. 
Hiring the handicapped does not cause 
a company's insurance rates to rise. 
Rates are based upon the type of work 
in which a company is engaged and 
its individual accident experience. 
Generally speaking, handicapped work- 
ers have fewer accidents than ordinary 
workers. 


Employment of the Handicapped is a 
wise investment. 


AT&T 


what do 


CATERPILLAR 
TRACTOR 
these companies EM 


have in BENDIX 


DU PONT 


common? 
SEARS, ROEBUCK 


they earn BURROUGHS CORP 


GENERAL MOTORS 


profits. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
BELL TELEPHONE 


they hire the 


GARRETT CORP 


handicapped. 


RAYTHEON 


W. T. GRANT, 


how about 
HOWARD JOHNSON 


you? 


REMCO INDUSTRIES 


THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT 
OF THE HANDICAPPED, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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At 8 p.m. 

on Dec. 2, 1965, 

El Paso was completely 
blacked out. 


As an El Paso newspaper put it, there was “an 
oasis of light" out at Rush Shopping Center. 


The power failure that left three-fourths 
million people without electricity didn't 
affect Rushfair. 


The acre shopping center makes its own 


electricity. With gas. 
Three gas engines drive generators which 
produce 900 kilowatts of electricity. 


Exhaust heat from the gas engines provides 


steam for winter heating and water heating. 
In summer, the steam is used in the 
gas absorption system that air conditions 


Well, not quite. 


the stores and malls. 

Before the big blackout, Rushfair's operators 
and tenants were already sold on their 
gas power plant. 

Power is cheap. The chance for a motor 
burn-out is practically nil. There are 
no overhead lines. 

Now that Rushfair has proved it can stay in 
business with the rest of town paralyzed - well, 
that's frosting on the cake! 

Get details on gas power plants for factories, 
apartments, shopping centers, schools. Call 
your local gas utility. 


If you want the job done right, 
do it with gas. 
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